Extraordinary  Announcement:— The  No  Name  Magazine  has 
secured  an  interesting  series  of  original  letters  of  Jefferson  Davis,  written  to  his  most 
trusted  friend.  The  first  article,  from  this  remarkable  ‘‘find/’  will  be  published  in  the 
August  number  of  this  magazine  under  the  title  of  “Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Ce7itury 
magazine.” 
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SONG  OF  THE  WRITER. 


Write,  write,  write, 

And  dream  of  fame  and  gold. 

Write,  write,  write, 

Till  dreaming  youth  grows  old. 
Write,  write,  write, 

And  curse  your  bitter  fate. 

Write,  write,  write, 

Till  all  the  world  you  hate, 

Till  tipped  with  poison  from  the  heart 
The  Den  becomes  a venomed  dar . 
Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy  ? 

Who  will  buy?  who  will  buy? 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy  ? 

Up  and  down  the  world  I cry. 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy? 

Who  will  buy  ? who  will  buy  ? 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy  ? 

If  none  buy  them,  I must  die. 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy  ? 

Who  will  buy  ? who  will  buy  ? 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy 
Ere  with  me  they  fade  and  die  ? 

Who  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy  ? 

God  ? how  bitter  ’tis  to  try 
To  wreathe  with  hopes  deluding  fancy  ? 

Hopes  that  mock  us  as  they  fly ! 

None  will  buy  my  flowers  of  fancy, 

I must  die.  I must  die  ; 

Scattering  fall  my  flowers  of  fancy 
Where  1 lie,  where  I lie. 

No  Name. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

BY  CAPT.  PAUL  DEVERE. 


The  terrible  deed  was  done.  A single 
pistol  shot  consigned  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
a martyr’s  tomb,  and  J.  Wilkes  Booth  to 
immortal  infamy.  The  actor  had  played 
his  last  and  greatest  tragedy.  A slender, 
graceful  figure  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
front  of  the  President’s  box,  one  hand  held 
aloft  a long,  glittering  dagger,  the  other 
rested  upon  the  railing,  which  was  gayly  fes- 
tooned with  the  American  flag.  In  an  in- 
stant he  leaped  to  the  stage,  a distance  of 
twenty  feet,  and,  although  he  was  a perfect 
gymnast,  in  jumping,  he  broke  his  leg. 
Rushing  across  the  stage,  he  mounted  an 


iron  gray  horse,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
lane  back  of  the  stage  entrance  to  the  the- 
atre, and  began  his  wild  ride  for  life.  It 
took  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time 
Booth  jumped  on  the  stage  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s box,  after  firing  that  fatal  shot,  until 
he  was  mounted  on  his  horse  and  breaking 
away  down  the  cobble-paved  lane  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  the  sparks  flying  from 
his  horse’s  hoofs  as  they  struck  the  uneven 
paving  stones.  From  the  lane  he  turned 
into  F street,  continued  along  to  Four-and- 
a-Half  street,  and  then  down  to  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  wheeling  to  the  east  and 
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bearing  on  by  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
He  swept  swiftly  past  the  east  front  of  the 
white  and  silent  building,  and  struck  the 
continuation  of  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Her  e 
he  gave  his  horse  full  rein,  for  he  had  a 
straight  and  level  course  before  him  as  far 
as  the  bridge  leading  across  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  At  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  corner  of  Ninth  street  and 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  southwest,  Herold, 
mounted  on  a horse,  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  and  here  the  course  of  the  narrative 
has  to  be  checked  for  a momentary  digres- 
sion. 

During  the  war  and  for  a while  after  its 
close,  military  sentinels  were  posted  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Ancostin 
or  east  branch  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Maryland,  These 
sentinels  sharply  challenged  and  inquired 
the  business  of  everyone  crossing  the 
bridge.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  it  was 
arranged  between  Booth  and  Herold 
that  the  latter  should  stay  in  Union  City^ 
on  the  Maryland  side,  until  night,  and 
then  about  ten  o’clock  ride  down  to  and 
cross  the  bridge, answering  the  challenge  of 
the  sentry  of  “Who  goes  there?”  by  reply- 
ing, “a  messenger  going  for  a doctor.” 
This  answer  was,  of  course,  bound  to  pass 
him  over.  On  returning,  and  after  meeting 
Booth  near  the  Marine  Hospital,  Herold 
was  to  ride  back  ahead,  and  after  answer- 
ing the  sentry’s  challenge  again  of  “Who 
goes  there?”  by  saying,  “The  messenger 
who  went  for  a doctor.”  Booth  was  to  ride 
up  and  to  the  challenge  of,  “Who  goes 
there?”  answer  “The  doctor.” 

This  arrangement  worked  to  a charm. 
Herold  met  Booth  at  the  appointed  place 
and  they  crossed  over  into  Union  City,  a 
small  village  on  the  Maryland  side,  without 
suspicion  or  molestation.  At  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge  the  road  turned  to  the  left  and 
for  some  distance  was  up  hill.  The  night 
was  fine  but  cloudy.  The  roads  were  heavy 
here  and  there  from  recent  rains,  but  Booth 
took  little  thought  of  that.  When  the  level 
road  was  reached  he  dashed  ahead  at  the 
fullest  possible  speed,  and  never  drew  rein 
till  he  reached  the  place  oddly  called  T B, 


sixteen  miles  from  Washington,  where  he 
was  forced  to  dismount,  owing  to  a broken 
saddle-girth.  This  was  quickly  repaired  by  a 
handy  man  in  the  tavern,  who  remembered 
well,  four  years  after,  what  an  enormous 
drink  of  brandy  Booth  swallowed  before  re- 
mounting his  horse.  No  time  was  lost  in 
getting  forward.  Both  fugitives  kept  well 
together  on  the  wing  of  the  wind.  Beyond 
T B the  road  becomes  very  lonely,  and  the 
country  wears  a desolate  and  deserted  look. 
Groves  of  tall  pine  trees  on  one  side  and 
dreary  stretches  of  marsh-land  on  the  other 
are  visible.  Flying  along  this  dark  and 
gloomy  highway,  what  thoughts  must  have 
filled  Booth’s  mind  ! In  every  nodding  pine 
branch  he  must  have  imagined  an  arm  of 
vengeance  stretched  out  across  the  road  to 
smite  him  ! When  nine  miles  from  Bean- 
town  he  had  to  turn  to  the  left  and  take  a 
kind  of  bridle  path  through  a strip  of  pine 
forest.  Who  will  envy  his  thoughts  as  in 
the  darkness  and  solitude  created  by  the 
over-arching  trees  he  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing that,  no  matter  to  what  end  of  the  earth 
he  might  fly,  the  avenging  hand  of  an  out- 
raged nation  would  reach  him  and  punish 
him  for  his  unpardonable  crime.  After 
emerging  from  the  forest  patch  he  had  to 
ride  through  a number  of  fields,  the  road 
taking  that  course  along  the  headlands. 

At  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  he  reached 
the  fence  that  surrounded  the  plot  on  which 
stood  Dr.  Mudd’s  dwelling.  Booth  and 
Herold  dismounted.  The  latter  opened  the 
wicket  in  the  fence,  and  with  Booth  leaning 
heavily  on  his  shoulder,  for  his  broken  an- 
kle was  now  giving  him  great  pain,  both 
moved  towards  the  entrance  door.  The 
knock  was  answered  by  Mrs.  Mudd,  with  a 
light  in  her  hand,  and,  as  she  told  me  four 
years  ago, subsequently, she  was  shocked  at 
the  appearance  of  Booth.  “His  eyes,”  said 
she,  “had  a most  unnatural  expression, 
either  from  excessive  drinking  or  excessive 
mental  excitement,  I don’t  know  which. 
His  hair  was  in  disorder,  his  clothes  covered 
with  mud,  and  he  appeared  unable  to 
stand.”  Booth  was  taken  into  the  parlor 
and  laid  upon  a lounge.  Dr.  Mudd  was 
then  called  and  asked  by  Booth  to  examine 
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the  leg  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
it.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  pull 
off  his  boot,  but,  as  it  was  very  close  fitting, 
the  pain  of  the  operation  would  be  exces- 
sive, so  the  doctor  took  out  his  knife  and 
cut  the  boot  leg  down  from  the  top  and 
around  at  the  instep.  He  then  slipped  off 
the  remainder  of  the  boot  from  the  foot  and 
Mrs.  Mudd  offered  one  of  her  soft  woolen 
slippers  in  its  place.  The  doctor  spent  some 
time  feeling  for  a fracture  or  an  induration, 
and  could  discover  none,  but  at  last  found 
that  it  was  a clean  break  of  the  leg,  just  as 
a stick  of  candy  might  be  broked  in  the 
middle  and  leave  two  clean  smooth  surfaces. 
He  then  dresse  d the  leg  and  bound  it  tightly 
at  the  point  where  the  break  occurred,  put- 
ting on  a boot  made  of  passeboard,  extend- 
ing from  the  instep  to  a point  below  the 
knee.  The  boot-leg  that  he  cut  off  he  threw 
away  in  a corner  and  never  thought  more 
about  it;  and  yet  it  was  this  boot-leg  that 
came  within  a hair  of  having  him  hanged, 
and,  as  it  was,  had  him  sentenced  to  the 
Dry  Tortugas  for  life.  Neither  Mudd  nor 
his  wife  had  the  faintest  idea  that  Booth 
had  assassinated  the  President,  and  in  the 
remote  part  of  the  country  where  they  lived 
they  were  not  likely  to  hear  the  news  for 
several  days.  Booth  told  them  a plausible 
story  about  being  out  hunting  and  falling  off 
his  horse.  After  an  hour’s  stay  in  Mudd’s 
house,  during  which  time  Booth  consumed 
a bottle  of  whisky  and  three  ham  sand- 
wiches, both  he  and  Jlerold  started  on 
horseback,  Booth  feeling  much  pain  from 
his  leg,  for  the  Virginia  Ferry,  seven  miles 
away. 

When  Booth  and  his  companion  reached 
the  Potomac,  they  got  on  a boat,  and  cross- 
ed over  into  Virginia,  the  horses  swimming 
the  river.  They  rode  up  to  Dr.  Garnett’s 
house  in  King  George’s  county,  and  asked 
permission  to  stay  all  night.  There  was  a 
gentleman  present  who  had  known  Booth 
when  he  was  a member  of  a regiment  at  the 
time  of  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  he  had 
heard  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  At 
supper,  when  Booth  came  hobbling  in  this 
gentlemen  recognized  him  at  once.  At 
table,  Booth  was  very  quiet,  but  Herold 
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talked  incessantly.  After  supper,  the  gen. 
tleman  called  Dr.  Garnett  aside,  and  said  : 
“I  know  that  man ! it  is  Wilkes  Booth;  you 
ought  not  to  let  him  stay;  he  will  get  you 
into  trouble.”  The  doctor  was  very  much 
mortified,  but  he  went  to  Booth,  and  told 
him  he  must  go  away  from  there, — that  the 
fellow  with  him,  (Herold)  would  hang  him 
to  a dead  certainty.  Booth  asked  if  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape.  Dr.  Garnett  said 
he  might  make  his  way  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  then  go  south  and  get  out  of  the 
country.  Booth  said  it  was  very  hard  he 
should  be  denied  hospitality  in  Virginia, 
and,  in  the  diary  found  on  his  body  after  he 
was  shot,  was  a scrap  of  paper,  containing 
a reference  to  this  affair:  “Forgive  me,  but 
I have  some  pride.  I cannot  blame  you  for 
want  of  hospitality.  You  know  your  own 
affairs.  But  I was  sick,  tired,  with  a broken 
limb,  and  in  need  of  medical  advice.  I 
would  not  have  turned  a dog  away  from  my 
door  in  such  a plight.  However,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  give  something  to  eat,  for 
which  I not  only  thank  you,  but  be  kind 
enough  to  accept  the  enclosed  five  dollars, 
although  hard  to  spare,  for  what  we  have 
received.”  Booth  wrote  in  his  diary,  under 
date  of  Friday,  April  21,  “After  being 
hunted  like  a dog  through  swamps,  woods 
and  last  night  being  chased  by  gunboats  till 
I was  forced  to  return,  wet,  cold  and  starv- 
ing, with  every  man’s  hand  against  me,  I 
am  here  in  despair,  and  why?  For  doing 
what  Brutus  was  honored  for;  what  made 
Tell  a Hero,  and  yet  I for  striking  down  a 
greater  tyrant  than  they  ever  knew  am 
looked  upon  as  a common  cut-throat.  My 
action  was  purer  than  either  of  their’s.  One 
hoped  to  be  great — the  other  had  not  only 
his  country’s,  but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge, 
I hoped  for  no  gains.  I knew  no  private 
wrong.  I struck  for  my  country,  and  that 

alone For  my  country,  I have  given  up 

all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  holy;  brought 
misery  on  my  family.  God,  forgive  me,  and 
bless  my  mother ! I do  not  repent  the 
blow  I struck.  I may  before  my  God,  but 
hot  to  man.  I think  I have  done  well, 
though  I am  abandoned  with  the  curse  of 
Cain  upon  me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my 
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heart,  that  one  blow  would  have  made  me 

great,  though  I did  desire  no  greatness 

Who — who  can  read  his  own  fate?  God’s 
will  be  done  ! I have  too  great  a soul  to  die 
like  a criminal ! Oh,  may  he  spare  me  that , 
and  let  me  die  bravely  !” 

The  day  after  the  last  entry  in  the  diary 


was  made,  Booth  was  tracked  to  an  old 
barn,  near  where  he  first  landed  in  Virginia, 
and,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot  through 
a hole  in  the  wall,  was  then  dragged  out  in 
dying  state,  and  expired  in  great  agony. 
Thus  ended  the  wild  ride  for  life  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 


GLIMPSES  OF  FUTURITY. 


Fifty-five  years  ago,  T.  S.  Arthur,  who 
was  originally  a tailor,  but  had  abandoned 
all  of  the  goose,  except  the  quill,  started 
the  Balimore  Athenczum . Its  contributors 
included  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  city. 
N.  C.  Brooks  supplied  its  pages  with  histor- 
ical tales,  sentimental  verses,  etc.,  John  N. 
M’Jilton  furnished  essays,  wise  and  other- 
wise, generally  otherwise;  John  C.  M’Cabe 
contributed  poetry,  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
read  when  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Byron  are  forgotten,  but  not  till  then;  T,  S. 
Arthur,  besides  editorials  and  book  notices, 
turned  out  machine  poetry  by  the  column. 
In  fact,  Baltimore,  at  that  time,  must  have 
been  one  vast  goose  pond,  for  “all  the  tal. 
ents”  of  the  city,  whether  essayists,  critics, 
storytellers  or  editors,  cackled  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Franklin  J.  Didier  was  the  single  excep- 
tion—he  was  not  one  of  the  noble  flock  of 
geese.  His  contributions  to  th z Athenczum 
were  distinguished  by  historical  research, 
philosophical  thought  and  an  elegant  liter- 
ary style.  In  one  of  his  articles,  entitled 
“Glimpses  of  Futurity,’’  he  showed  with 
great  clearness,  that  the  “present  time  is 
usually  pregnant  with  the  future.’’  After 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne predicted  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans  and  the  calamities  they  afterwards 
inflicted  upon  the  French  nation;  that 
Rousseau  had  circumstantially  predicted 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  that  Coleridge  had 
foretold  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon’s  Em. 
pire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Dr.  Didier  uses  this  remarkable  language  : 
“Judging  from  various  untoward  symptoms 
which  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  onr 
political  horizon,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
predict  that  in  no  great  length  of  time  An- 


archy will  usurp  the  place  of  the  laws.  The 
excitement  of  the  Slavery  Question — the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians — the  unpatri- 
otic utterings  of  Northern  demagogues — the 
horrid  system  of  lynching  in  the  South — all 
those  are  like  the  muttering  of  the  distant 
thunder.  Should  anarchy  be  allowed  still 
further  to  prevail — the  various  parties  will 
rush  forward  to  the  bloody  strife , and  civil 
war  will  sweep  over  our  devoted  land," 
Remember  that  these  prophetic  words  were 
written  in  1835,  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Dr.  Didier,  continuing  his  glimpse  into  the 
future,  utters  this  solemn  warning:  “If,  in 
this  crisis,  a military  chieftain  should  daz- 
zle the  multitude  by  his  daring  and  success- 
ful exploits — perhaps  at  a time  when  the 
repose  even  of  despotism  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  insecurity  of  anarchy — that  may 
be  the  consequence  ? Read  it  in  the  history 
of  Sylla  and  Julius  Caesar,  of  Cromwell  and 
and  Napoleon  !’’  When  we  recall  the  im- 
minent danger  that  threatened  the  Republic 
in  1880,  when  Grant  and  his  followers  at- 
tempted to  force  the  third  term  heresy  upon 
the  country,  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
foresight  of  Dr.  Didier  in  anticipating  such 
a danger  more  than  half  a century  ago. 
“The  Greek  and  Roman  Republics  lasted 
as  long  as  the  disinterested  love  of  country 
and  the  public  good,  prevailed  among  the 
people.  But,  when  a love  of  pleasure  and 
riches  superseded  the  feelings  of  patriotism 
— when  distinctions  in  society  were  found- 
ed, not  on  personal  merit,  but  on  the  un- 
certain tenure  of  wealth — the  forms  of  the 
republic  were  soon  exchanged  for  those  of 
monarchy — or  rather  of  the  most  relentless 
despotism.  That  a similar  catastrophe  may 


